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protest was clapped into prison, and when the
Federal district judge, Hall, issued a writ of habeas
corpus in his behalf, Jackson had him also shut up.

As soon as he was liberated, the irate judge
summoned Jackson into court to show why he
should not be held in contempt. Beyond a blanket
vindication of his acts, the General would not
plead. "I will not answer interrogatories," he
declared. "I may have erred, but my motives can-
not be misinterpreted." The judge thereupon im-
posed a fine of one thousand dollars, the only ques-
tion being, he declared, "whether the Law should
bend to the General or the General to the Law."
Jackson accepted the sentence with equanim-
ity, and to a group of admirers who drew him in a
carriage from the court room to one of the leading
coffeehouses, he expressed lofty sentiments on the
obligation of citizens of every rank to obey the
laws and uphold the courts. Twenty-nine years
afterwards Congress voted reimbursement to the
full amount of the fine with interest.

For three weeks after the arrival of the treaty of
peace Jackson lingered at New Orleans, haggling
by day with the contractors and merchants whose
cotton, blankets, and bacon were yet to be paid
for, and enjoying in the evening the festivities